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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: ITS 


PAST RECORD AND ITS FUTURE 


MISSION" 


Ir you stand on the other side of the Midway and 
look at the University of Chicago, you see that from 
the Medical School at one end to the School of Edu- 
cation at the other it is different from all other uni- 


versities. The Medical School is the only one in the 
world in which all the professors are devoting their 
full time to the university, to teaching, research, and 
the care of university patients. The School of Edu- 
cation is the only one in the world which is not a 
school of edueation but a department in the group 
of departments studying the social sciences. The Law 
School is the only one which has tried to incorporate 
into the legal curriculum subjects which will educate 
rather than train the lawyer, a curriculum, by the 
way, which lasts four years rather than three. The 
Divinity School is four divinity schools, originating 
in the schools of four denominations, which are united 
in the Federated Theological Faculty. The university 
is the only one in the country that has no junior 
college or senior college or graduate schools. Its col- 
lege begins with the conventional junior year in high 
‘school and ends with the end of the conventional 
sophomore year in college. Its graduate work begins 
with the conventional junior year in college and is 
consolidated into four divisions, the humanities, the 
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social sciences, the biological sciences, and the phys- 
ical sciences. 

If you come downtown and look at the university’s 
extension work, you see that it is not devoted to giv- 
ing people little bits of education which they can cash 
in on in the school system or the civil service. Its 
aim is to provide opportunities for those adults who 
want an education for its own sake. Typical of its 
efforts is the Great Books program, which now in- 
volves more than 500 adults, only fifteen of whom 
want any academic credit. 

In its treatment of students and its measurement 
of the intellectual progress of the young, the univer- 
sity differs from all others. It has sought to abolish 
the credit, or adding-machine system, under which the 
student enters and graduates in terms of the time he 
has sat in classes and the success he has had in study- 
ing the teacher with a view to passing examinations 
given by the teacher. It has sought to substitute for 
the adding-machine system of graduation general ex- 
aminations given by an independent board. It has 
substituted for the adding-machine method of en- 
trance, placement tests which show what the student 
knows and what he can do rather than giving the 
details of his previous condition of servitude. This 
system will be of special value to the returning 
veteran. 
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In the organization of liberal education, the Col- 
lege of the university differs from all others. Since 
the faculty of the College thinks it knows better than 
the students what a liberal education is, the cur- 
riculum of the College leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree is almost wholly required. The principal 
courses go through three years instead of one quarter, 
one semester, or one year, so that the student by the 
time he is graduated may be expected to have some 
grasp of the subjects with which he has been dealing. 

In the organization of its faculty, the university 
differs from all others. Eventually all members of the 
staff will be on a system which 163 of them are on at 
present, a system by which they devote their full time 
to education and research, are paid decent salaries by 
the university for doing so, and turn over any money 
they earn to the university. This plan is not a sign 
of avarice on the part of the university; for the 
university does not care whether the professor earns 
any money outside or not. The plan is a manifesta- 
tion of the university’s desire that the professor 
should do only those things which will promote his 
scholarly development. If he makes no money by out- 
side work the university can be fairly certain that 
such outside work as he does will not be done for 
money. 

The faculty of the university is not organized on 
the conventional departmental system. There are de- 
partments, but they are consolidated into divisions. 
Between the divisions are interdivisional committees 
which seek to bridge the gaps among the divisions in 
instruction and research. The Committee on Human 
Development, for example, offers instruction and ear- 
ries on research through the representatives of three 
divisions and schools. 

And then the University of Chicago has no foot- 
ball team. 

Why is the University of Chicago different? Well, 
it always has been. It is fair to say that in 1890 there 
was no university, as we understand a university, in 
the Middle West. Only at Johns Hopkins and at 
Clark, with some faint stirrings at Harvard and Yale, 
was there any of that advanced study and research 
which we now regard as characteristic of a university. 
Mr. Harper, the great first president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, declined to co-operate in founding 
a small Baptist college here but did agree to estab- 
lish a great university. For this purpose Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave $35,000,000 in fifteen years. And I should 
add that it was not merely the amount of money 
that was important; it was the fact that it was 
almost wholly unrestricted, so that the university 
could use it where it would do the most good. Uni- 
versities with more money than the University of 
Chicago have been unable to approach the record 
















































of the University of Chicago because their money Was 
not free; and today many endowed universities. 
starving to death from gifts for special objects whia 
increase their overhead and diminish the funds ay,i, 
able for the support of their central work. 
Mr. Harper wanted to do two things, and he x 
complished both of them. He wanted to establis, , 
great center of research and graduate study in th 
Middle West, and he wanted to bring its results gj 
its activities into direct contact with the people, 
Through the impressiveness of his plans, he assembjej 
a brilliant faculty. (The fact that he paid the leading 
men twice the average professorial salaries jin ty 
United States may also have had something to do wit 
it.) By beginning correspondence study, university MMe?” ° 
extension, and the university press he made hs The 
scholars and the results of their scholarship inn. vaila 
diately available to the public. 
Both of Mr. Harper’s interests continue to be cr. 
tral at the University of Chicago. It remains th: fmm! 
most active research center in the Middle West, ani old . 
one of the three or four most active in the country, om 
Correspondence study, university extension, and th: lon al 
University Press, now the oldest in continuous open. 
tion in the United States, still go on. As new tech. 
niques develop for reaching the public, they are ev 
ployed. The university has done more in radio tha 
any other endowed institution. It has pioneered i 
educational motion pictures and now, through its in 
terest in “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” which is itself i 
new means of reaching the public, it is involved i 
the oldest and largest company devoted to educs- 
tional motion pictures, the company which now gow 
by the name of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Research and graduate study are now established « 
xnecessary parts of a university. Thirty-three univer 
sities are thought to be sufficiently interested in suc 
work to belong to the Association of American Un: 
versities, which was founded to promote these activ: 
ties. Many more are conducting investigations ani 
advanced study in special fields. That university wa 
poor indeed which did not before the war produce it 
annual crop of Ph.D.’s, something that was unknow 
in this part of the world fifty years ago. The salar 
which Mr. Harper paid had an electrical effect on tle 
state universities in the Middle West. Their pres 
dents successfully represented to the legislatures th! 
the children of their state deserved instruction fr! 
men who were at least as well fed as those support 
by the Oil Trust. The work which Mr. Harper % 
out to do, to establish the university idea in the Midtl 
West, is done. 
Indeed one sometimes wonders whether it is not ® 
well done that there is nothing left for Mr. Harpe 
university to do. If the legislatures and taxpayers “ 
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hese states are now so thoroughly convinced that they 
‘| provide the funds to do everything that Mr. 
jarper could have wanted, why should not the Uni- 
ersity of Chicago go out of business? We cannot 
jaim, as perhaps we might have once, that we must 
»ontinue in existence to provide a congenial place of 
study for young Baptists. Nor can we say that re- 
varth and graduate study would be inaccessible to 
ny considerable number of people if the University 
£ Chicago were to disappear. The young middle- 
westerner will shortly be able to go to Cambridge, 


| : 
‘ England, as easily as he could have gone to Cam- 
n ridge, Massachusetts, fifty years ago, and he will 


robably be as welcome at the one as he would have 
been at the other. 

The resources which the state institutions now have 
vailable startle the president of an endowed univer- 
ity, who must rattle a tin eup daily in the marts of 
trade merely in order to hold his own against falling 
The president of a state university 
told me the other day that the buildings already ap- 
propriated by the legislature for postwar construc- 
tion at his institution totaled $42,000,000. During the 
depression, Federal grants for construction through 
ie PWA were available only to public institutions. 
The campuses of some state universities were entirely 
rebuilt with Federal money while prospective donors 
if buildings at independent universities were trying 
to save up enough money to pay their Federal taxes. 
Alter the war, Federal grants for research are in- 
vitable, but they will probably be distributed in 
litical rather than seientific terms, for the war pres- 
ure which has led to the centralization of these grants 
jn the universities which could do the best job will be 
elaxed. Federal grants to returning veterans may be 
sed by them at the university of their choice; but the 
“ost of living in metropolitan centers will drive the 
veterans, who have $50 to $75 a month to live on, into 
ural areas; and the number of veterans who may be 
xpected at universities will in any event not be large. 
he Army Service Forces estimate that eight per cent 
ft the army, or 625,000 men, will want to continue 
ier education on a full-time basis and that most of 
hem will want vocational instruction. Even this num- 
er will decline if the war is prolonged. 

If, then, there are plenty of universities without the 
niversity of Chieago; if they are likely to be well 
inaneed, while, with taxes what they are, it is going 
0 be harder and harder to finance an independent 
ihiversity, why should we keep up the unequal strug- 
le? Why should we not say that the University of 
Chicago was a good thing while it lasted, that its work 
‘done, its day is over, and the thing to do now is to 
resent its plant to the City of Chicago, the County 
! Cook, or the State of Illinois? 


interest rates. 
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Part of the answer can be found, I think, by put- 
ting together three self-evident propositions. The first 
is that the educational requirements of the country 
are greater than ever, in the sense that the condition 
of the world puts a greater strain on the character 
and intelligence of the American citizen than ever 
before in history. The second is that the educational 
opportunities open to our people are greater than 
ever, in the sense that there are more schools, colleges, 
and universities in this country than anywhere else in 
the world. This country is the only one, too, in which 
secondary and higher education are free. The third 
self-evident proposition is that the results achieved by 
the American educational system are poorer than ever. 
Our children, that is, are receiving a worse education 
than our grandfathers. It is true that a smaller pro 
portion of our grandfathers had educational oppor- 
tunities—only 50 per cent of mine did—whereas all 
our children expect as a matter of right to go to col- 
lege if they feel like it. The very process by which 
education has been opened to the mass of the popula- 
tion, the process which is the great glory of American 
education and perhaps the greatest contribution of our 
country to democratic theory and practice, has re- 
sulted in obscuring the aims of education and the con- 
sequent degradation of educational standards. Edu- 
cation today can only be defined as what is done in 
educational institutions. And educational institutions 
will do whatever any considerable fraction of the 
population asks them—or pays them— to do. 

The consequences are too well known to require 
elaboration here. They may be summed up in the 
word trivialization. And this has gone so far that the 
American people may perhaps be forgiven for their 
tendency to confuse universities with social clubs, re- 
form schools, body-building institutes, sports arenas, 
and WPA projects. They can be set to rights, and 
the higher learning can be saved, only if a few uni- 
versities have the strength, the tradition, and the con- 
sequent independence to demonstrate what the higher 
learning is. This requires a willingness to discover 
and pursue unswervingly the aims of education, to re- 
examine the methods, content, and organization of 
education, and to do what ought to be done to elarify 
and improve education even if it involves the loss of 
income or popularity. 

But this is not the whole story. Trivialization is 
only one of the two characteristies resulting from the 
centrifugal forces at work in higher education. Dis- 
integration is the other. As trivialization has been a 
by-product of the admirable democratic aspirations of 
American education, so disintegration has been a by- 
product of the admirable aspiration of the American 
universities to advance knowledge and to elevate the 


professions. This aspiration has required intensive 
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specialization in research and in training. One mem- 
ber of the department of anatomy now cannot com- 
municate with another member of the same depart- 
ment unless they both happen to be working on the 
same section of the human body. Many engineering 
schools do not teach English; they teach Engineering 
English, a lingo which effectively cuts their graduates 
off from communication with everybody but other 
engineers. Yet 50 per cent of the graduates of engi- 
neering schools do not go into engineering and ¢can- 
not communicate with anybody, except at alumni re- 
unions. No community is possible without communi- 
cation among its members, and communication means 
common understanding, resulting from a common lan- 
guage, a common tradition, and a common stock of 
ideas. The disintegration of education both reflects 
and causes the disintegration of society. 

Associated with this menace are two others: the 
danger of the uneducated expert, which is obvious 
enough; and the danger that, in our preoccupation 
with seeking greater and greater control over nature, 
we shall forget to try to figure out what we are going 
to do with it when we get it. The incredible achieve- 
ments of specialized research and technology, which 
have been the chief glories of American universities 
in the past 50 years and which, when their part in 
the war is known, will make these institutions more 
glorious still, should not blind us to the fact that our 
knowledge of where we are going has not kept pace 
with the development of our means of transportation ; 
our control over nature seems far greater than our 
control over ourselves or our ability to use our con- 
trol over nature to increase the humanity of our lives. 
In fact mankind seems determined to use its control 
over nature to commit suicide. 

This brings us back to the University of Chicago, 
the reasons for its existence, and the reasons why it is 
different from all others. The reason for the exist- 
ence of the University of Chicago is the existence of 
educational problems of the utmost importance, com- 
plexity, and urgency. The University of Chicago is 
one of the few universities in the country with the 
strength, the tradition, and the independence to face 
these problems and do something about them. This 
is the characteristic function of the University of 
Chicago. And the need for University of Chicago 
will pass away only when American education has no 
problems or when the generality of institutions have 
the strength, tradition, and independence to face and 
solve them. 

The differences between the University of Chicago 
and the generality of institutions result from the at- 
tempts of the University of Chicago to show how some 
of the most urgent problems of American education 
may be faced and to suggest how they may perhaps be 
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solved. I would not have you think that I believe 
that the university has faced all the problems, or done 
so as squarely as it should, or that it has actually 
solved many of them. In fact, as I review the past 
16 years, it seems to me that our accomplishments 
such as they are, have been largely negative. We hay, 
been more successful in making clear what is not the 
purpose of education—that it is not football, for ey. 
ample—than we have in expounding what its pur. 
pose is. There are fewer impediments to learning 
and greater opportunities for cutting across depart. 
mental and school lines; there are less red tape anj 
less underbrush at the University of Chicago than jy 
many other places. Both the student and the pn. 
fessor can profit if they will by the negative job that 
has been done of sweeping away the hindrances {y 
education that the American educational system had 
built up. They are free to get and to give an edy. 
cation if they want to and if they know what it is, 
We cannot claim that all of them always want to or 
that all of them always know what it is. 

Nevertheless, the man who makes a clearing in the 

wilderness performs a useful service, even if he must 
leave to more constructive imaginations the task of its 
agricultural and architectural development. By set- 
ting its face against the frivolity and irrelevance of 
American education, the University of Chicago has 
made it possible for others to set their faces against 
them too and to direct their minds to the constructive 
work of education. We cannot hope that trivializa- 
tion will disappear in our generation—I expett, i 
fact, a great revival of it after the war—but we do 
know that the University of Chicago has provided a 
standard by which trivialization may be detected and 
judged. 
* And to disintegration, the university opposes a 
standard of integration. The system by which the 
members of the faculty devote their full time to edv- 
sation and research; the divisional and interdivisional 
organization, which incorporates within a large intel 
lectual framework the studies of professors and stu 
dents in specialized fields; the insistence of the pro- 
fessional schools on understanding their disciplines, 
an emphasis which prevents them from being isolated 
as they would be if they emphasized vocationel 
routines in which only they could be interested: these 
things symbolize, if they do not realize, the univer- 
sity’s aspirations toward integration. 

The College is a positive and constructive contribi- 
tion toward the same end. The aim of the College 
to make communication, and hence the formation of 
a community, possible. The students and the faculty 
learn a common language and acquire a common tf- 
dition and a common stock of ideas. Since gradu 
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belien rom the College must precede specialization, it 
;s safe to predict that no uneducated expert will here- 
after be produced by the University of Chicago. At 
Chicago, no man can NOW be trained to be an expert 
yntil he has first been educated to be a citizen. 

The College and the whole university deal with the 
problem of means and ends, transportation and desti- 
nation, technology and the aims of life, by an inte- 
grated educational program and an integrated organi- 
jation of the faculty through which the student and 
the professor who are studying or developing the 
means eannot be indifferent to or ignorant of the ends. 
The spirit of free association and co-operative inquiry 
which has always permeated the university and the 
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insistence throughout the educational program that 
everything be seen in relation to everything else offer 
the best hope we have of eventually discovering how 
to use the tremendous power which science has given 
us to elevate mankind instead of to destroy it. 

These are the reasons for the existence of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. These are the reasons why it is 
different from all others. These are some of the 
things it is trying to do to live up to its obligations. 
We do not claim that we are doing them all well, or 
even that they will all prove to have been the right 
things to do. All we say is that we are seriously try- 
ing. In this effort we hope for the continued interest 
and friendship of the Citizens Board. 
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TWO EVENTS OF THE WEEK ENDING 
JULY 28 AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


Two events of the week ending July 28 merit the 
adjective “overwhelming”—the announced victory of 
the Labor party in Britain’s elections and the U. S. 
Senate’s ratifieation of the Charter of the United 


n the 
must 
of its 


r Set- 


lhe Nations by a vote of 89 to two. 
has Undoubtedly both of these momentous decisions 
_— have important implieations for education. The 
—s “radical swing to the left” of the British electorate 
Uizt- HM in some respects simplifies the world picture. With 
5 Ks analogous “swings” in other European countries, the 
as international situation has rather suddenly “gestalted” 
ed : into a new configuration. (The writer ventures to 
and Anglicize a verb from the noun Gestalt, notwithstand- 
ing its German origin!) The important fact is that 
=* certain hitherto uncertain fragments in the interna- 
the tional kaleidoscope have suddenly settled into a defi- 
edu- nite emergent pattern—a picture in which the inter- 
_ ests of the common man stand out sharp and clear, 
ate! and the interests of groups with inherited or other- 
stu wise unearned privileges fade into the background. 
pre The American people must adjust or readjust their 
" collective thinking and their collective decisions to 
ated this world pieture. 
snl And, at the same time, the Senate’s ratification of 
lese (he San Franeiseo Charter has officially committed the 
ver- American people to an ineseapable responsibility for 
leadership in the solution of world problems. They 
bu- iuust either co-operate with, or contend against, peo- 
p Is ples toward whose now dominant ideologies not a few 
ol Americans are, to put it mildly, not wholly sympa- 
ity thetic, 
ra- Under these conditions, what some of our profes- 


‘ional friends like to eall “educational statesmanship” 
‘aces a most diffieult as well as a most serious prob- 


lem. Publie education, especially, now has a clear 
mandate to direct its potentially powerful influence 
toward the development of a pervasive international 
consciousness and conscience on the part of American 
citizens. Common sense would seem to dictate two 
primary educational objectives: (1) an enlightened 
understanding of the ideals and aspirations of other 
peoples and particularly of the facts of both remote 
and recent history from which these have emerged 
and from which they now derive their power as 
“social binders”; and (2) a predisposition toward 
patience and tolerance in the dealings that the Amer- 
ican people must have with other peoples in the years 
that lie ahead. 

A relatively minor but not unimportant question of 
present interest to American education is what influ- 
ence, if any, this emergent situation will have on the 
public attitude toward compulsory military train- 


ing.—W.C.B. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY REPORT ON 
“GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE 
SOCIETY” 


On August 1, there was released for publication 
one of the most important educational documents of 
recent years, “General Education in a Free Society,” 
the report of a committee appointed in 1943 by 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University, 
under the chairmanship of Paul H. Buck, professor 
of history. The report is notable for several rea- 
sons, not the least significant of which is that it sets 
forth with admirable clarity a comprehensive and 
coherent theory of “general” education—a_ theory 
which, while forming a background and a basis for 
recommended changes in the offerings and require- 
ments of Harvard College in particular, is applicable 
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as well to American secondary and higher education 
as a totality. 

It is interesting to note that some of the news- 
paper dispatches from Cambridge which heralded the 
publication of the document a week in advance an- 
nounced with headlined emphasis the final abolition 
of the “free elective system” as the outstanding aim, 
purpose, and probable result of the report. Apart 
from the justice or injustice of this emphasis, such 
headlines have just now an undoubted “news” value, 
the reasons for which merit a brief reference. 

President Charles W. Eliot, the pioneer advocate 
in the higher institutions of what are now known as 
the “Progressive” educational theories, introduced the 
free-elective system at Cambridge more than two 
ago—contemporaneously with the re- 
forms that Francis W. Parker, generally recognized 
as the pioneer American “Progressive” on the lower 


generations 


educational levels, was instituting as superintendent 
of the publie schools of Quincey, just beyond the city 
limits on the opposite side of Boston. 

In 1932, when the Soviet leaders decreed an end 
to Progressive education in Russia after twelve years 
(a full school generation) of a most thoroughgoing 
and consistent trial, and ordered the schools to cease 
the “endless production of project syllabi,’ restore 
textbooks, require “systematic and sequential” learn- 
ing, and give disciplinary authority and responsibil- 
ity to the teachers, the change was hailed by the Soviet 
press, not as a reaction, but as an “educational revo- 
lution.” (The Soviet leaders know their semantics, 
and in the Soviet Union the word, “Revolution,” wears 
a halo.) And so the American press, in view of the 
present public attitude toward Progressivism, natu- 
rally seized upon what is a possibly minor feature 
of the Harvard report as the point of greatest public 
interest. On the surface, indeed, it may seem akin 
to a “revolution” in American higher education. 

It is well known, of course, that the “freedom” of 
President Eliot’s “free-eleective” system was signifi- 
cantly tempered under the administration of A. Law- 
rence Lowell, and that election in recent years has 
been, generally speaking, within groups of related 
subjects. An important change recommended by the 
present report is the requirement from ali candidates 
for the bachelor’s degree of two specified courses. 
One of these is in the humanities, the other in the 
social sciences. This proposed requirement is predi- 
cated on the fact that, under the group-elective sys- 
. no very substantial intel- 
lectual experience common to all Harvard students.” 


tem, “there has been . 


The two prescribed courses in the humanities and the 
social sciences “would be expected to furnish the 
common core, the body of learning and ideas which 
would be a common experience of all Harvard stu- 
dents, as well as introductions to the study of the 
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traditions of Western culture and to the consider, 
tion of general relationships.” All this is importan}_ 
but it is very far from substituting a required ey), 
riculum for a program that still affords many opp. 
tunities for students’ choices and for the Meeting of 
individual needs and individual interests. And jt j 
by no means the outstanding contribution of {4 
outstanding report. 

These brief comments are not presented as a gqh. 
stitute for a review of the book (for it is a full-length 
volume of 267 pages). An appropriate review yj 
appear, it is hoped, in an early number of Scxoq, 
AND Society.—W. C. B. 


AGAIN: PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS For 
TEACHERS VS. LIBERAL-ARTS 
COLLEGES 


THE tendency of state teachers colleges to becoye 
liberal-arts colleges, either in whole or in part, ha 
been referred to more than once in these pages, anj 
contributions recently received will continue the dis 
cussion in an early number. In the meantime, the 
following editorial from the Milwaukee Journal, July 
16, will be of interest as indicating the present situ. 
ation in Wisconsin: 


Superior may be disappointed that the governor vetoed 
the Lenroot bill, which would have opened the way to the 
establishment of full four-year letters-and-science college 
courses at Superior Teachers College. The idea of havi 
the state establish and support a full-fledged university in 
the northwest corner of the state was understandably 
alluring and had some very active support from the com 
munity boosters. 

However, for the sake of boys and girls in the Superia 
area, who surely deserve as good an education as any, it ii 
,to be hoped that the Lenroot bill is dead, permanently. 
The Superior university project was strictly an educs 
tional ‘‘gold brick.’’ Such a setup would certainly le 
excessively expensive and could never offer the complete 
educational opportunities of a first-rate college. 

More than that, the schools of northern Wisconsin, des 
perately short of good teachers, would suffer further lo# 
if funds and attention of the Superior Teachers College 
were further diverted from teacher training. .. . 


ON THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE AS A REQUIRE 
MENT FOR IMPORTANT PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL POSTS 


“My advice to younger schoolmen who are al: 
bitious to prepare for an increased responsibility 0 
education is to secure a doctor’s degree at an eal! 
age, preferably before the age of thirty-five.” % 
counsels J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Educatiot, 
University of Michigan, in a recent number of tlt 
school’s Bulletin. 

Dean Edmonson points out that, in 1914, when lt 
became inspector of high schools for the Univers"! 
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f Michigan, ‘it was not unusual to find influential 
positions in the public schools filled by men and 
omen who did not hold even the bachelor’s degree,” 
but that, within a short time, the bachelor’s degree be- 
a common requirement for such positions, and 
recently, the master’s degree. Today the ten- 
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rp, dency is clearly toward the doctor’s degree as the 
of ths standard for important administrative and super- 
yisory appointments in the public-school service. 
a sab. To Dean Edmonson’s account of conditions that 
Teng prevailed a generation ago, the present writer may 
n wil be permitted to add personal testimony from a still 
— earlier period. In 1897, when, after two years’ teach- 
ing in a one-room village school, he decided to under- 
OR take graduate study in the hope that it would fit him 
better for public-school work, he found that education 
as such was only seantily recognized as a major sub- 
ject for the master’s degree, and, insofar as he could 
_— Jearn, not recognized at all as a major subject for the 
- . doctor’s degree. He therefore concentrated on two 
ad fields that seemed, in his immature judgment, to offer 
" th the best foundation for a scientific study of the prob- 
Th lems of teaching and learning. These were experi- 
ste mental psychology, then gaining at least a “foothold” 
status as a “laboratory science,” and neurology, which, 
‘in his innocence, he assumed to be basie to a truly 
vetoed scientifie psychology. After pursuing these studies, 
to the with supplementary work in philosophy and in gen- 
ollege efal biology, for three years, he received his doctor’s 
_— degree in 1900. 
pen In attempting to return to public-school service, 
pi however, he was both surprised and discouraged to 


find that a Ph.D., far from being a professional asset, 
was very decidedly a professional liability. Applica- 
tion after application for superintendencies and prin- 
cipalships was turned down. Inquiry revealed that 
boards of edueation “shied away” from a person hold- 
ing a doetor’s degree. “If you had not told us of 
your doctor’s degree,” wrote one school-board chair- 
man, “you would have been appointed.” It should be 
added that the writer finally succeeded in “landing” 
an elementary-school principalship in what was ap- 
parently, at the time, the only city school system that 
had any respeet whatsoever for an earned doctorate, 
although honorary “doctors” were not uncommon 
among the large-city and state superintendents. 

All that was not so very long ago as one looks back 
from the vantage point of threescore and eleven, but, 
as Dean Edmonson points out, some radical changes 
have occurred in the intervening years. Indeed, at 
one of the more recent annual gatherings of public- 
school leaders—say at the latest meeting of the AASA 
in 1942—if one had ealled out “Doctor” in the lobby 
of the headquarters hotel around the luncheon or the 
dinner hour, probably half of the assembled delegates 
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would have legitimately concluded that they were 
being hailed or paged. 

It can searcely be denied that this means something 
in the nature of an advance for leadership in educa- 
tion on the elementary and secondary levels toward 
a truly professional status. Comments from some of 
our readers relative to this status, especially as to its 
extension to actual classroom teaching on these levels, 
will appear in an early number of ScHOOL AND So- 
cieTY.—W. C. B. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA’S 
SCHOLARSHIP PLAN 


THERE is a growing tendency on the part of busi- 
ness and industry to “put its shoulder to the wheel” 
in the provision of more educational opportunities 
for young people, especially those who are unable to 
finance advanced schooling. Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company has for a number of 
years conducted an annual “science-talent search”; 
Pepsi Cola, as reported by John M. Stalnaker in 
ScHoot anp Society, July 28, is providing scholar- 
ships for high-school graduates; General Electric has 
for a number of years given aid to young people 
interested in the field of science. Recently, however, 
a sum of $400,000 was set aside by General Electric 
to be known as the Gerard Swope Foundation, the 
income from which is to be used to provide loans to 
employees or children of present or former employees 
of the company or any affiliated company to pursue 
study in any field in a college, university, or technical 
school. The John E. Popper Scholarship is also 
available for a four-year college education. These 
are but a few of the firms that are “looking to the 
future.” 

Under date of July 25, ScHoot AND Society re- 
ceived a statement from the offices of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America which describes the plan this com- 
pany is inaugurating. 

In a move to encourage young scientific students, Radio 
Corporation of America recently announced a scholarship 
plan for colleges and universities. 

The plan provides for as many as 10 students to re- 
ceive RCA scholarships during the academic year 1945- 
46, 30 during 1946-47, 50 during 1947-48, and 60 each 
academic year thereafter. Each scholarship consists of a 
cash award of $600. Those eligible will include all stu- 
dents enrolled at universities to be selected by the RCA 
Education Committee. Selection of students will be made 
upon recommendation of the dean of the specified uni- 
versity and approved by the committee. 


The members of the RCA Education Committee 
are: James Rowland Angell, president emeritus, Yale 
University, and public-service counselor, NBC, chair- 
man; Gano Dunn, president, J. G. White Engineering 








72 
Company, president, Cooper Union (New York City), 
and a director of RCA; C. B. Jolliffe, vice-president 
in charge of RCA laboratories; and Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick, director of education and training, RCA Vic- 
tor Division, and dean of students, Bethany (W. Va.) 
College.—L.R.B. 


PLANS OF VETERANS IN RUTHERFORD, 
ae ? 


ACCORDING to a survey recently conducted among 
returning veterans in Rutherford (N. J.), “almost 
half [of those questioned] expect to further their 
training when they get back, three times as many in 
evening as in day.” <A report of the survey was sent 
to ScHooL AND Society under date of July 19 by 
Ollie Gardner, publicity director, Fairleigh Dickinson 
Junior College (Rutherford). 

Peter Sammartino, president of the college, and 
Gerald F. Tamblyn, chairman of the Rutherford Vet- 
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erans Service Committee, assisted by R. John Bund. 


‘hus 
rock, a statistician of the city, and Mrs. J. 0. Loy ms 
of the Rutherford Service Organization, sent od prog 
2,000 questionnaires on V-mail forms to which gy vill 
replies were received. The poll brought out the {9 land 
lowing facts, in addition to the one cited above: 

Thirty-six per cent want to resume their preinductig, - 
occupation, three fourths of these desiring to go back j, va 
the same company. abse 

Fifteen per cent are considering some type of ciyj. Cor] 
service position, such as police, fire department, or po of g 
office. turn 

Eight per cent plan to set up their own business, for 

One out of seven servicemen expects to change hiy rect 


place of residence upon returning to civilian life. 





ot a 

Of the 50 per cent desiring further education, ap. 
proximately 33 per cent select engineering as their 
field; 20 per cent will be interested in business sub. 
jects; and “relatively few seem eager to finish theiy 
high-school education.” 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


WitutiAM H. Jones has succeeded the late Mary 


EK. Branch as president, Tillotson College (Austin, 
Tex.). The death of Mrs. Branch was reported in 


ScHOOL AND Society, July 15, 1944. 


KATHARINE BiunN?, president emeritus, Connecticut 
College (New London), who served the presidency 
from 1929 until her retirement (1943), as reported 
in ScHoot AND Soctety, May 15, 1943, has returned 
as acting president, following the resignation of 
Dorothy Schaffter. Dr. Schaffter’s resignation, April 
17, was reported in these columns, May 26. 


Tue following changes in staff were announced 
recently by Wayne University (Detroit): John J. 
Lee, head of the training program for teachers of 
handicapped children, has been named dean, Grad- 
uate School, to sueceed William H. Pyle, whose re- 
tirement was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 
26; Katherine Faville, whose appointment as acting 
dean, College of Nursing, was reported in these 
columns, February 24, has been appointed to the 
deanship; Clarence B. Hilberry, chairman of the 
department of English, whose appointment as dean 
of administration was announced in these columns, 
June 30, has been succeeded in the chairmanship by 
Leslie L. Hanawalt, a member of the staff since 
1929; Lieutenant Colonel Hardy A. Kemp, secretary 
of the Army Medical School (Washington, D. C.), 
and former dean, College of Medicine, the Ohio State 
University, will sueceed Edgar H. Norris, who re- 


signed last March, as dean, College of Medicine, 9 
soon as he is released by the Army; Lent D. Upson, 
director, National Training School for Public Service, 
has been named dean, School of Publie Affairs ani 
Social Work; and Henry A. Pixley, a member of the 
staff since 1930, becomes assistant dean, College of 
Liberal Arts. 


MARGARET BARNARD PICKEL, adviser to graduate 
women students, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post, dean of women, 
and will have her residence in Johnson Hall, the 
dormitory that was taken over by the Navy in 194I 
and will be reopened to women students on Septen- 
21. 


THE REVEREND VINCENT C. Dorg, O.P., head of the 
department of sociology, Providence (R. I.) College, 
has succeeded the late Reverend Arthur H. Chandler, 
O.P., as dean of the college. Father Chandler's death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 7. 


be 


Emory E. Bogarpus, professor of sociology, ui 
versity of Southern California, will sueceed Rockwell 
D. Hunt as dean, Graduate School, and director, 
School of Research, upon the latter’s retiremetl, 
September 1. 


Tue REVEREND BerNarD Hotmes, 0O.8.B., has beet 
appointed dean of St. Anselm’s College (Mancheste!, 
N. H.), to sueceed the Reverend Jerome Dee, 0.5.5. 


Ropert S. WiLuiAMs and Epwin R. GILLILAN? 
have been named dean of Army and Navy students 
and deputy dean of engineering, respectively, Massi- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology. Dr. Williams will 
«ordinate the growing number of advanced training 
programs for Army and Navy officers; Dr. Gilliland 
will serve during the absence of Edward L. More- 
land, dean, who is on an important war assignment. 







































Morrorp L. Rippick, a member of the staff of 
Santa Monica (Calif.) Junior College, who has been 
absent for two years as an officer in the Army Air 
Corps, returned to the newly created post of dean 
of guidance, August 1. Dr. Riddick will assist “re- 
turnees and other students to select courses designed 
for their particular needs.” E. C. Sandmeyer, di- 
rector of the college, will head the combined program 
of adult education. 


(aTHERINE L. BULLARD, professor of English, who 
has been serving as acting chairman of the division 
of languages and literature, Central Washington Col- 
lece of Education (Ellensburg), has been named to 
the chairmanship to sueceed Donald E. MacRae, who 
‘has been on leave of absence since January, 1943, in 
‘var work with the Boeing Aireraft Company. Dr. 
MacRae has now aeceepted a post at Reed College 
(Portland, Ore.). Norman §. Howell, instructor in 
‘English and speech, Highline High School, Seattle, 
Fhas been named assistant professor of English and 


R speech. 


‘Ix a recent note sent to ScHooL AND Society by the 
/University of Wisconsin, the following changes in 
“staff were reported: Herbert P. Evans, professor of 
nathematics, has been appointed chairman of the 
F department of mathematies in the Extension Division, 
ssucceeding Harriette G. Holt, whose retirement was 
sreported in ScHoon AND Society, July 21; Walter 
|A. Wittich, whose appointment as acting chief of the 
“bureau of visual instruetion was reported in these 
columns, September 30, 1944, has succeeded John 
'E. Hansen as chief upon the resignation of the latter 
pto accept a permanent post with the U. S. Depart- 
Pent of the Interior; Ray E. Berger has been ap- 
"pointed to the field-organization staff of the Exten- 
sion Division; and Carl E. Johnson, formerly di- 
ptector of education under the division, has been added 
ito the staffs of the departments of sociology, anthro- 
‘pology, and social work in the College of Letters and 


Science of the division. 


S. C. Deskins, principal, Summer School near 
ereensboro (N. C.), has been appointed head of the 


partment of edueation, Elon College (N. C.). 


L. H. SreeLe, superintendent of schools, Freeborn 
ounty (Minn.), has been appointed head of the 
partment of rural education, State Teachers Col- 
Bese (Moorhead, Minn.), and will assume his new 


peuties, September 4. 
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Mary Morison Roperts has been appointed head 
of the department of physical education for women, 
Beloit (Wis.) College, to sueceed Catharine Winslow, 
whose intention to retire as soon as a successor could 
be found was reported in ScHOooL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 8, 1944. Mrs. Roberts will assume her new 
duties in September. 

THE REVEREND EDMUND WARNE has been appointed 
director of religious activities and assistant professor 
of philosophy and religion, Evansville (Ind.) College. 
The appointment is part of a program of expansion 
of religious activities in which Dr. Warne will “plan 
religious programs, advise student religious groups, 
and co-operate with local churches of all denomina- 
tions.” 

Forrest A. Kinassury, secretary of the depart- 
ment of psychology, the University of Chicago, has 
been named acting chairman of the department. Carl 
R. Rogers, professor of psychology, the Ohio State 
University, has been appointed to a professorship in 
the department and consultant in counseling to the 
dean of students. He will assume his new post dur- 
ing the second term of the second summer quarter. 

Joun A. IrviNG, professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology, University of British Columbia, on July 1 
assumed a professorship of ethics and social philoso- 
phy, Victoria College, University of Toronto. 

SHIH-HSIANG CHEN, Chinese scholar and poet, has 
been appointed lecturer in the department of Oriental 
languages, University of California (Berkeley). 

THuRBER H. Mapison, acting head of the depart- 
ment of music, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege (Charleston), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of music education, Indiana University, to sue- 
ceed Samuel T. Burns, whose appointment to the staff 
of New York University was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 7, 1944, and whose more recent ap- 
pointment to a professorship at Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege was announced in these columns, July 21. 


Preston W. EDSALL will assume an associate pro- 
fessorship of history and political science in the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (Raleigh) at the beginning 
of the academic year. 

Mary Houk, for the past two years supervisor of 
USO-Traveler’s-Aid units in seven states of the Mid- 
West, has been appointed to an associate professor- 
ship and the directorship of field work in the division 
of social service, Indiana University. 

Aubert S. THOMPSON, instructor in psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville, Tenn.), and will assume his new duties 
in September. 
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ERNEST Scott Barr, a member of the staff of the 
department of physics, Tulane University, has ac- 
cepted a post with the Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Physies Laboratory (Silver Spring, Md.). 


L. N. SHopraw has been appointed to the staff of 
the department of vocational teacher education, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Arkansas. 


S. O. Roperts, dean of students, Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal College (Pine Bluff, Ark.), has 
been appointed to the staff of Fisk University (Nash- 
ville). 


THE following promotions were announced recently 
by the University of Pittsburgh: to associate profes- 
sorships, Alfred G. Dietze and William R. Grove 
(psychology), the latter to be in charge of the psy- 
chological clinic and veterans’ counseling service; to 
an assistant professorship, Louis W. H. Johnston 
(political science); to instructorships, William G. 
Willis (political science) and Erma T. Wheeler (psy- 
chology); and to the post of vocational appraiser, 
Mary C. Hazard. These are in addition to the pro- 
motions reported in ScHooL AnD Society, July 28. 


GeorGE §. Razran and §. D. Surriey Spraae, in- 
structors in psychology, Queens College (Flushing, 
N. Y.), have been promoted to assistant professor- 
ships. 


CapTAIN LeonarD B. Logs, USNR, former pro- 
fessor of physics, University of California (Berke- 
ley), who has been in almost continual service at the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory (Washington, D. C.) 
since September, 1941, has returned to his post. 


R. Dean Scuick, assistant professor of animal 
biology, University of Oklahoma, in an assistant pro- 
fessorship in the department of zoology and ento- 
mology at Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (Ames), is giving a course in human 
physiology during the second summer session. 


EpNA FuRNEsS, instructor in Spanish, the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Junior College, is offering graduate courses 
in contemporary Spanish literature during the sum- 
mer session at Adams State Teachers College (Ala- 


mosa, Colo.). 


NELLIE Homes, assistant librarian and instructor 
in library science, Beloit (Wis.) College, has been 
appointed head Cottey Junior College 
(Nevada, Mo.). 


librarian, 


CarL D. Smiru, formerly president, Babson Insti- 
tute of Business Administration (Babson Park, 
Mass.), whose appointment as assistant to Ernest 
M. Best, president, Springfield (Mass.) College, was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 31, has been 
appointed director of education on the staff of the 
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National Association of Credit Men. Mr. Smith vil 
assume his new duties, September 1. The announe, 
ment was released to the press, July 30, by Henry 4 
Heimann, executive manager of the association, 


Orto KLINEBERG, assistant professor of Psychology, 
Columbia University, leaves this month on an ¢. 
change professorship under the Department of Stgi, 
to give graduate courses and to establish a depart. 
ment of psychology at the Escola Politechnica, §j) 
Paulo (Brazil). 


Hersert E. Bouton, Sather professor of history 
emeritus, University of California (Berkeley), re 
gone to Mexico City under the auspices of the De. 
partment of State to conduct a seminar at the \). 
tional University of Mexico. 


TuHeE following educators are additions to tho» 
joining the exodus for service in the Army univer. 
sity study centers in Europe: Walter Crosby Eells 
whose appointment to the staff of the Rehabilitation 
and Education Service of the Veterans Administr. 
tion was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 21, 
has been given a four-month leave of absence from 
his new post to serve as an educational specialist in 
the center at Florence (Italy); Floyd F. Burtchett, 
associate professor of banking and finance, Hosmer 
W. Stone, associate professor of chemistry, ani 
Wayne L. McNaughton, assistant professor of man. 
agement and industry, University of California (Lo 
Angeles), and Charles S. Staehling, associate pr- 
fessor of accounting on the Berkeley campus, left for 
France and England the latter part of July. 


CLARENCE WarD, professor of the history and ap- 
preciation of art, Oberlin College, and director of th 
Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art Museum, was re. 
cently elected a director of the American Society oi 
Architectural Historians for a term of two years. 


Wirrep Sami has been elected superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis County (Minn.), to finish the w- 
expired term of the late Arthur Strand, which runs 
to the fall of 1946. 


GrorcE R. CHAMPLIN, special assistant to the supe 
intendent of schools, New Rochelle (N. Y.), has beet 
elected to the superintendency, New London (Cont), 
to succeed the late Warren A. Hanson, who died 
April 19. 


Burton E. NeEtson, president, Stout Institute 
(Menomonie, Wis.), will resign, September 15, afte 
twenty-three years of service. 


JAMES BLAINE SHOUSE, dean (1924-35) and pr 


fessor of education, Marshall College (Huntingto, 


W. Va.), will be retired, August 6. 
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Davi OLsoN, since 1913 head of the department 
of geology, Kent (Ohio) State University, will retire 
at the close of the summer session and will engage 
in research work in social science at the University of 
North Carolina, beginning November 1. 


Frank E. BURKHALTER, head of the department of 
journalism, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), has re- 
tired. 

Henry H. W. Kerru, head of the department of 
naval architecture and marine engineering, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, will join the ranks of 
the emeriti, January 1, 1946. 


Henry C. Grosecuose, professor of agricultural 
education, Virginia Polytechnie Institute (Blacks- 


i burg), was retired, July 1. 


EpwarD CHRISTIAN SCHNEIDER, professor of biol- 


© ozy, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), hav- 


ing reached the age of seventy years, has been retired. 
Dr. Schneider was one of the pioneers in aviation 


medicine. 


Mrs. JoHN R. Wivxkrg, professor of Greek and 


‘Latin, College of Emporia (Kans.), has retired; 
Daniel C. Schaffner, professor of natural science, 
| has retired after forty-three years of service. 


| -E. D. MICHENER, superintendent of schools, Polk 


» County (lowa), resigned to accept a post as Iowa 


' representative of Silver, Burdett and Company, Au- 
B gust 1. 


Pau L. Kaiser, since 1923 superintendent of 


F schools, Dodge County (Wis.) has retired. 


» Recent Deaths 


IsrazL PoLuocK, one of the founders and for 
twenty-four years a member of the staff of the 


| Hebrew Teachers College (Boston), died, July 23, 


p at the age of sixty years. 


James HowrLL RicHMonp, president, Murray 


| (Ky.) State Teachers College, died, July 24, at the 


_ age of sixty-one years. Dr. Richmond had served as 


Sa teacher (1907-12) in the publie schools of Texas, 


| Tennessee, and Kentucky; principal (1914-28), Rich- 
, nond High Sehool; high-school supervisor in the state 


department of education (1928-32) and state super- 


| ‘ntendent of publie instruction (1932-36), Kentucky ; 


_ and in the presidency (since 1936). 


EpwarD Henry WARREN, Weld professor of law 
emeritus, Harvard University, died, July 24. Pro- 
fessor Warren, who was seventy-two years old at the 


'tme of his death, had practiced law in New York 


f City (1900-04), before going to the university, where 
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he served as assistant professor of law (1904-08), 
professor of law (1908-13), Story professor of law 
(1913-20), and in the Weld professorship (1920-29, 
1934-43). During the interim (1929-34), he traveled 
abroad. 


Other Items 


Unper date of June 17, the U. S. Department of 
Labor announced that “a comprehensive plan for the 
immediate expansion of health, welfare, education, 
and other protective services offered to children” had 
been presented to President Truman for his consider- 
ation. Copies of the full report of the National Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime, “Building the Fu- 
ture for Children and Youth,’ may be obtained from 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25. 


In June, Wayne University (Detroit) received full 
accreditment by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, according to a statement released to the 
press, June 25, by David D. Henry, president of the 
university, who said: “This action brings the univer- 
sity to its final national accreditment goal—a goal that 
we have sought for many years.” 


THe National University Extension Association 
Committee on Debate Materials and Interstate Co- 
operation announced that the subject of the national 
high-school debate program for 1945-46 will be: 
Resolved: That every able-bodied male citizen of the 
United States should have one year of full-time mili- 
tary training before attaining age 24. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the editor of “The De- 
bate Handbook,” Bower Aly, University of Missouri. 


EIGHTEEN paintings depicting the epochs of geo- 
logic time through representations of various plants 
and animals from the pre-Devonian period through 
succeeding epochs to modern times have been painted 
by L. W. Durrell, dean of the division of science and 
arts, Colorado State College of Agricultural and Me- 
chanie Arts (Fort Collins), on 500 square feet of the 
walls of the botany building lecture room. Dr. Dur- 
rell, who has been a member of the staff for twenty- 
one years, was recently appointed to the deanship. 


THE Michigan College of Mining ard Technology 
(Houghton) has established a Timber Products and 
Forest Industries Institute, according to an announce- 
ment sent to Scoot anp Society under date of June 
26. “The staff will conduct research, provide a center 
of information, hold schools of instruction and demon- 
stration, and organize and direct a practical woods- 
industries course of two 12-week terms and one 9- 
week term.” 
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Shorter Papers... 





MARKS, MARKS, MARKS! 

Marks and grades for pupils have antedated the 
memory of living men. They may be in per cents, 
70, 80, 854, ete., or 1, 2, 3, 4, or A, B, C, D, or E, 
G, F, P. Sometimes pupils are graded by percen- 
tiles—upper quartile, second quartile, third quartile. 
Why 70 was set so long, instead of 60 or 80 or 75, as 
Fifty-one 
would be a majority of right; and the majority rules 
Why fractions are introduced is almost 
equally unexplainable; unless their use is the result 
of a conscientious teacher’s effort to be as honest as 


the passing mark, nobody seems to know. 


in this world. 


possible, mathematically. But how a judgment can 
be accurately expressed mathematically in such gen- 
eral subjects as history, English, civies, or geography 
is equally difficult to explain. The mental process of 
the marker must be like that of the man who guessed 
half the distance to the moon, and multiplied by two. 

Whatever good purpose marks have served, they 
have certainly had some unfortunate results. They 
have stimulated unwholesome rivalry, have encour- 
aged dishonesty, have created bitter feelings among 
pupils, have transferred the interest of the pupils 
from the subject to the symbol, and, most unfortunate 
of all, marks have resulted in undue elation in many 
cases, and in devastating depression in other cases, 
even resulting in suicides. We can let the reader 
decide whether or not the advantages of the marking 
system outweigh the disadvantages. 

Some teachers in recent years, especially in private 
schools, have done away with symbols of grading and 
send notes to the parents with a few brief, descriptive 
sentences, indicating how their children are progress- 
ing in studies, conduct, and attitudes. This practice 
takes time, but it is worth it. “But,” says the advo- 
cate of symbols, “how are we going to select the vale- 
dictorian, or the honor students, or the prize winners, 
or the candidates for Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi?” 
As Punch said to people about to marry: “Don’t.” 
Those stimuli are trite, or, as the crossword puzzles 
say, banal. With the tremendous improvement in 
schools of recent years, especially in physical condi- 
tions, with the program enriched by music, art, handi- 
craft, physical education, play, games, and provisions 
for a happy social life; with the efforts to build in- 
terests and wholesome attitudes; with all the modern, 
and successful attempts to make attendance at school 
a joy rather than a bore or a misery: there would 
seem to be little use today for the artificial urgents 
of marks, any more than for the switch as an artificial 
persuader to behavior, attention, and study. We are 
reminded of Abraham Lineoln’s “double, back-acting 


hen persuader,” a contraption that opened automati- 


cally and swallowed the egg, so that when the hen 
looked around and saw no egg she promptly jij 
another. The switch was a handy remedy, easy ty 
apply, applied with a “that’s-that” spirit. Mar, 
belong in the same class as the switch which they 
displaced. 

Modern “Progressive” education has done away 
with many of the alleged stupid things we used t 
have, such as a prescribed course of study, tex. 
books, definite scholastic goals, drill, and discipline 
Here is an opportunity for “Progressive” eduecatio, 
to make another contribution by obliterating th 
present marking systems. Perhaps the pupils coulj 
rate themselves, and be encouraged in such desirable 
social attitudes as honesty, sincerity, self-evaluation, 
Or they might rate their teachers and send their rat. 
ings to the principals in accordance with a theory jw 
once had that, if the officials knew the quality of eac 
teacher’s instruction, it would not be necessary to 
rate the classwork of the pupils. That would take 
care of itself. Or, perhaps, instead of taking home 
report cards, with their symbolie ratings, the pupil 
might write notes to their parents telling about their 
school, the kind of teacher they have, and how wel 
they are doing. 

Possibly some of these ideas are already on the 
program oi those who are planning the postwar 
school. 


’ 


Epwin C. Broome 
SUPERINTENDENT EMERITUS, 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


. EDUCATION IN SICILY 

In the twenty years of the Fascist régime, Italian 
young people studied everything in school except 
really educational subjects. The younger generation 
was saturated with sports and military training and 
learned practically nothing about literature, mathe- 
matics, languages, ete. “Book and Gun” was the 
motto of Mussolini, but young people very rarely 
studied books while they spent hours and hours of the 
day in uniform marching with guns over their shoul: 
ders. Good textbooks were abolished in some studies 
because they were written by Hebrews, and poor work 
substituted because the authors had places of advat- 
tage in the ranks of the party. In this situation a 
indifference on the part of Fascist youth toward edv- 
cational studies developed. 

After the Allied troops landed in Sicily and order 
was restored, the Allies and the local authorities 
planned to give the schools a more serious prograll 
based on the best principles of education. Textbooks 
which contained sentences by Mussolini, photograph 
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of the dictator, and which talked about Fascism from 
, to Z were abolished even from the elementary 
The work of abolishing the old texts could 


] 
scot ils. 


not be made with great speed because defeated Italy 
possessed only very scanty supplies of paper to use 
publishing new books. 

The situation in the elementary schools from the 


very beginning has been serious for several reasons. 


in 


There are few pupils because of poverty, difficulty in 
transportation, lack of classrooms since some schools 
were hit in the bombardments, and the great difficulty 

{ finding books, notebooks, ink, pencils, and erasers, 

for since the war began all these materials could be 

bought only by paying almost prohibitive prices. 
Another important factor is the lack of the school 

meal which would have attracted many children. A 
creat many children have lost their parents; many 
others are forced to work to earn something that will 
help support the family; still others devote themselves 
to illicit business like that of selling cigarettes. All 
these reasons have led to a falling off in the number 
of elementary-school pupils. 
| Many schools, particularly in the large cities, were 
i destroyed by aerial bombardments and those few re- 
maining were left without window glass, so that in the 
winter it was almost impossible to use them. This 
has foreed the school authorities to hold double ses- 
sions, but even then the needs for elementary schools 
were not met. 

Under the new democratic régime, elementary teach- 
| ing covers the following subjects: religion, moral edu- 
cation from both civil and physical standpoints, Ital- 
pian language, history, and geography, arithmetic, sci- 
drawing, penmanship, and music. 
leaching programs are based on the necessity of 
putting the Italian elementary school in a condition 
to be able to contribute to the rebirth of the nation 
and to help it assume its proper responsibility in the 
education of children. 

Every means is being sought to fight illiteracy which 
has always had alarming proportions in Sicily and 
other parts of Italy. Certainly in a civilized nation 
every citizen should know how to read and to write 
his own language. 


Fence, hygiene, 


Secondary schools are facing programs which are 
perhaps more flexible than those of the elementary 
school beeause there has been no definite decision as 
yet as to the direction the education of these young 

people should take. 
| In the new orientation of studies the authorities 
have been foreed to leave things as they found them 
ilthough they are trying to better the situation within 
the limits possible by abolishing everything that is not 
wetul for truly scholastic ends. More serious studies 
have been introduced with a greater number of lesson 
‘ours, particularly in the field of literature. Military 
raining has been abolished, as has also the excessive 
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time spent on sports, which used to keep young people 
from their studies. 

When the Allies liberated Sicily, young people 
gradually filled the secondary schools. Today it can 
be said with satisfaction that every classroom in the 
schools is crowded. 

There is some lack of classroom space in the high 
schools, also, because many of the buildings were hit 
in the bombardments, and it has been necessary to 
hold double sessions. New books have been substi- 
tuted for the old ones, which were abolished, thanks 
to paper given by the Allied authorities. It seems 
that the young people of high-school age today have 
more serious tendencies. They understand that edu- 
cation is the principal basis for the rebirth of a 
people, particularly when that people has lost a war. 
The country needs a united youth which has been 
educated and which will be a support in the difficult 
times of the present. 

In connection with high schools there are vocational 
and trade schools. In these schools the students learn 
a trade or a business according to their personal 
ability and their inclinations. This training will make 
a large number of young people the skilled workers 
that Italy badly needs. These institutions are very 
well attended and well managed in spite of a lack of 
materials with which to work. 

The three universities in Sicily, those of Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania, never closed even during the 
most critical moments of the war in Sicily, and the 
students have been able to follow their courses with- 
out interruption. The work of the professors since 
the Allied occupation has been mainly that of disin- 
fecting the minds of the young people, which were 
deformed and poisoned by twenty years of Fascism. 

All the courses have been reviewed and corrected ac- 
cording to old Italian traditions of education. Free- 
dom in education has been restored with the advice 
and help of the Allied authorities. The first step was 
to abolish the swearing of an oath of fealty which 
the Fascist régime had introduced. 

Sicilian universities are in full swing and there are 
There 
are many more women than in other years. The in- 
fluence of democracy has had an effect on the inde- 
pendence of women, whose position in Sicily has been 


thousands of students in the different schools. 


far from modern. 

The ambition of young people to become something 
and to win a degree has increased recently. In spite 
of the difficulties of finding textbooks, scientific mate- 
rial, etc., every young person seems anxious to earn 
a degree. 

There is a difference in social classes among the 
students in the universities for the war has changed 
the position of many people. The son of a trades- 
man, who before the war would have followed in his 
father’s footsteps, now has sufficient money to attend 
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On the other hand, many young peo- 
ple from the upper middle classes are not in a finan- 
cial condition to pay the taxes and buy the books 


the university. 


needed, so that they cannot carry on higher studies. 

There has been an increase in teachers instructing 
in the English language. In both state and private 
schools, the number of young people who plan to 
learn English has notably grown while the teaching 
of German has decidedly decreased. Young people 
believe that English has become an international lan- 
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guage and that the study of it will be of advantag, 
to them in the future. 

There is also increasing attendance at schools af 
art and of music. Now that Fascism with its restz 
tions is dead, students again feel that they can giy 
expression to their ambitions and bring Italian 
back to the place of primary importance in the woyj 


that it heid for centuries. 
RAupH Franz 


Cuter, OWI OvurTpost, 
PALERMO, SICILY 





ON THE STAFFING OF SERVICE “UNI- 
VERSITIES” IN EUROPE 


To THE EpITorR: 

THE quality of the teaching that will be offered 
in the next academic year is bound to be seriously 
affected by the new species of raids now being con- 
ducted among our faculties in order that the War 
Department may staff the two so-called service uni- 
versities being set up in England near Oxford and 
in France near Paris. 

During wartime we patiently and patriotically suf- 
fered the depletion of our staffs. In some ways it 
was a considerable financial benefit. But now, when 
veterans are beginning to return in large numbers, 
and other students enrolling in more or less satisfac- 
tory quantities, the extending of leaves to professors 
presents problems of a different nature. To be sure, 
we can easily, and drastically, settle it by refusing the 
leaves, and I am told some institutions adopt that 
solution; but the University of Buffalo has not cared 
to do so, because, after all, an absence of a semester 
or a year for this purpose is a valuable educational 
experience for the teacher, even though the teaching 
is mostly of an elementary nature; and we feel that 
we can get along without him for that reason, until 
the situation gets out of hand. 

It would seem that these 
rather easily staffed with men now in Europe, await- 
ing return. There are nine or ten thousand college 
teachers now in the Armed Forces there, who could 
Further, we 


“nniversities” can be 


easily be transferred to teaching posts. 
may ask whether adequate exploration has been made 
of the possibilities of using the facilities of Oxford 
and the Sorbonne. 

The men who are being summoned are our best 
teachers. They are selected not for research ability 
but because they can interest men largely taking 
junior-college work. Are not the returning veterans, 
as well as our regular students, entitled to the best 


teaching we can give them? 
= 2 JULIAN PARK 
DEAN, COLLEGE oF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


“TIME FOR A TEACHERS’ UNION”: A Coy. 
MENTARY ON DR. CROSS’S ARTICLE 


I sTaAND in complete agreement with E. A. Cr 
(Scxoou anv Society, April 21) on his basic assump. 
tion that it is time for a teachers’ union. I wonder 
however, as to the validity of the union taking th 
form of a craft-union. The craft-union with its lo 
history going back to the guilds of the Middle Ags 
presupposes certain conditions which are not presen 
in the situation of the individual teacher. First, tha 
the workman owns the tools by which he lives. Se. 
ond, that the relationship between the workman au 
the purchaser of his work or services is a direct one- 
i.e., no middleman is involved—thus giving the wor- 
man control over his conditions of employment au 
giving the party of the second part control ovw 
quality. 

Such a direct relationship is true in large degre 
for the men in such trades as barbering and plumbing, 
where the craft-union traditions, as shown by sui 
titles as Master Plumber or Journeyman Barber, have 
remained strong. The men in these trades own ther 
tools and each may as a master plumber or journey: 
man barber ply his trade in one locality or as itiner 
ants. Where he is not working for wages, his rel- 
tionship to the consumer is direct—service goes ott 
way and money the other without benefit of any inter 
mediary. The conditions of the barber’s or plumber: 
employment are a matter of negotiation between hin 
self and the customer. The customer can, by refusilg 
to continue the relation, exert a very direct pressu 
on a eraft-union or on its members to uphold 1% 
standards. Such a relationship exists for a teachet 
only when he acts as a private tutor. Then he maj 
directly negotiate the conditions of his employmet! 
with the recipient of his services and the latter is ob 
viously in a position to exert very direct pressure ! 
quality of performance is not forthcoming. 

Few of us teachers make our living in this way, 
however. The vast majority of teachers work in # 
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,jucational institution of one sort or another and 
hey are paid a salary by an employer, not directly 
by the students, nor even by the latter’s parents. The 
services of a classroom teacher are received by stu- 
jeuts, whose parents pay through taxes to the gov- 
srnment or fees to a private institution, which in 
urn, through an intermediary holding the power of 
‘ire and hire,” pays the teacher. That is a long way 
yound and rarely have I known of a case where the 
-onsumer of the teacher’s services exercised a directly 
ecisive influence on the “hire-and-fire” policy of the 
‘above-mentioned intermediary. 

- To return to the first condition, a teacher does not 
‘and cannot own or control the tools of his trade. He 
must have classrooms, libraries, colleagues, students— 
jn a word an educational institution in which to 
‘work—and the teacher is no more able to finance an 
‘institution in which to go to work than the factory 
worker can finance a faetory to supply himself with 

















a job. 
' Dr. Cross specifically mentioned carpenters, engi- 
neers, dentists, lawyers, and doctors as organized 
groups on which the teachers might model themselves. 
"With the possible exception of the engineer, all of 
Pihese groups are in their work-situation closer to the 
barber or plumber than are the teachers, and they 
Fhave, as a result, organized on craft-union lines. 
‘Members of such groups have a reasonably direct 
‘coitrol over their conditions of employment and the 
Frecipient of their services has a reasonably direct 
"control over quality of performance through his abil- 
Fity to break off the relation at any time. The pro- 
‘ducer is responsible for the quality and the recipient 
por consumer is responsible for paying. The teachers 
"have little more control over their conditions of em- 
® ployment than do the workers in an unorganized 
_ factory or industry. Nor does the recipient of his 
services, the consumer, called in this case the student, 
shave control over the quality. The teacher serves, 
-and is primarily responsible to, the student. How- 
sever he is paid, not by the student, but by an ad- 
ministrator who usually has relatively absolute power 
pas to “hire and fire.’ The administrator is in the 
frst instance responsible not to the teacher but to 
s the institution that hires him. Thus the mutual re- 
/Sponsibilities of the producer and the consumer, on 
Which the eraft-union is based, do not exist. On these 
| grounds, I believe that a teachers’ union should be 
of the vertical or industrial type and that its first 
| objective should be to set up an equality of bargain- 
ing power, @.e., an arrangement of mutual contractual 
‘esponsibility between the producer and the payer or 
‘uployer. That such a union, after its growing 
pains were over, might gradually accept certain re- 
‘ponsibilities for the professional standing of its 
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members is not beyond the bounds of possibility. But 
that this new organization, while feeling its way, while 
building up discipline among its members, while per- 
fecting its own democratic processes, while working 
out a contractual basis between itself and the educa- 
tional institution or administrator, while gaining the 
respect and confidence of the teachers, the adminis- 
trators, and the community, should at the same time 
attempt to take over the administrator’s job of deter- 
mining the fitness of a given teacher for a given 
position in a given educational institution is to assure 
the failure of the whole project through internal 
wrangling. 

I should like to take up one other point in Dr. 
Cross’s article. After mentioning the low salary scale 
of the teaching profession, he says, and I hope that I 
have included enough so that the quotation is in con- 
text: 


How many of the hundred [teachers in a town of 
13,500 people] are really professional people in ability 
and education and performance? Ten? Maybe, if your 
town has been lucky beyond what it deserves and pays 
for.1_ Maybe one in ten! In the whole United States 
of America there may be 100,000 men and women worthy 
of the name of professional teachers and worthy of the 
pay of the average member of any other recognized pro- 
fession—law, medicine, dentistry, engineering. 

These men and women will never get professional recog- 
nition and remuneration until they first make themselves 
expertly worthy of it, and then demand it... . 


Admitting the hypothetical figures above, for a 
variance in the ratio does not affect the basis of Dr. 
Cross’s argument, I feel that the paragraphs quoted 
constitute an argument for the vertical, non-craft 
union : 


1. The ‘‘one-in-ten’’ do not receive their due reward, 
so there is no reason to believe that a ratio of ‘‘ten-in- 
ten,’’ considering the roundabout journey from the re- 
cipient of the teacher’s services to the paymaster, would 
automatically result in an adjustment of the wage scale. 

2. The so-called recognized professions receive a greater 
reward, not because their standards are higher, but be- 
cause the recipients of their services pay them directly. 
That is to say the doctor, the lawyer, the dentist, directly 
control their conditions of employment, much as the pri- 
vate tutor does. The person served and the employer or 
payer are one and the same person! 

3. Dr. Cross agrees that at the present wage scale ‘‘ one- 
in-ten’’ is a good, even a remarkable ratio. He then says 
that the teachers must make themselves expertly worthy 
of a higher remuneration. I suggest that the cart is 
directly before the horse. Present conditions of employ- 
ment, and I take these to include salaries, security, pen- 
sions, contracts, living conditions, ete., do not encourage 
able people to enter the profession nor those in it to 


1 Underlined by the author of this article, not by Dr. 
Cross. 
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invest time and money in bettering their services. After 
all, such work must be aimed at a specific situation, and 
improvement of one’s teaching is a long-term project. 
At the project’s end the teacher may under present con- 
ditions find (a) that he would better have saved his 
money for his old age, or (b) that the ‘‘specific situa- 
tion’’ no longer exists and that much of his well-spent 
time and hard-earned money are going to bring no 
return professionally or financially. 


I believe that a vertical union can so improve the 
basie conditions, including wage scales, in the teaching 
profession that those in it will be encouraged to de- 
velop themselves to the utmost and that more and 
more able men and women will choose teaching as 
their life work. Schools of all sorts will educate more 
successfully, faculties will work together more har- 
moniously, and administrators will find that their 
work is far more productive. 

RicHarp H. DELANO 

CHAIRMAN, LANGUAGE 

DEPARTMENT, 
LAKE ForREsT (ILL.) ACADEMY 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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